Parliamentary Government in England
The years of depression have produced in the Labour
Party a dual attitude of great significance to any study
of the parliamentary system. They have been years in
which  Labour  proclamations  have  been   sharply  con-
trasted with Labour action. On the one side has been
the announcement, first, of a decisive rejection of the
capitalist basis of society and, second, a programme in-
tended to give concrete form to the consequences of that
rejection; on the other, has been an increasing search,
in practice, to find terms of accommodation with capi-
talism. Only in this way can we understand, especially
in the light of the menace of Fascism,  the  constant
rejection of unity with the Communists by the party,
its refusal, even, to allow its members to appear on plat-
forms with members of the Communist Party. Only in
this way can we understand, also, such action as that of
the Transport and General Workers* Union in expelling
from membership, in 1937, some of its own leaders for
what can only be regarded as exceptional devotion during
a strike which was actually officially approved and led
by the executive of that union. Symptoms like the "Black
Circular,** the refusal of some unions to allow Com-
munists to be delegates to the national conferences of
their organizations, the refusal, even, to participate in
organizations for the relief of the victims of Fascism, if
Communists belong to these organizations, the use of
all the influence at the disposal of the party-machine to
damp down discussion of the strategy of power, are of
great importance.
For their basis is the belief in the existence of a demo-
cratic "omununity** in Great Britain capable of being
separated in practice from the capitalist society within
which it lives. From this, it seems to the leaders of the
Labour Party to follow that so long as they maintain their
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